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MASSAGE IN THE TREATMENT OF 
DISEASE.’ 


BY T. S. BULLOCK, M.D. 


Mr. President and gentlemen of the Society: 
I invite your attention this evening to the 
treatment of certain forms of disease by 
massage, applied motion, and _ position. 
These methods of treatment have proven 
so valuable that they no longer admit of be- 
ing left in the hands of nurses, empirics, 
and quacks. Every competent physician 
is aware that there are many chronic cases 
of disease of long-standing ofprobria 
medicine, which are not amenable to ordi- 
nary treatment, but are rendered rather the 
worse thereby. The desiderata in all these 
cases are efficient exercise and improved 
nutrition, but in the majority of them there 
are insuperable difficulties, mental or physi- 
cal, in the way of attaining these desired 
ends. In this class of cases these means 
of treatment, under proper supervision, 
have proved signally beneficial. 

As the readily-available literature on this 
subject is scanty, I take the liberty of pre- 
senting you with the following brief résumé 
of the physiology and therapy of massage, 
applied motion, and position: 

Dr. George W. Jacoby, in a recent num- 
ber of the Journal for Mental and Nervous 
Diseases, thus sums up the physiology of 
Massage: 

1. Massage accelerates the flow of the 
lymph current. 

2. It sometimes produces, a/ways aids, 
the absorption of pathological products, 
which are, through it, forced into the cen- 
tripetal lymphatics. 

3. Massage has an influence upon the 
local and general blood-supply ; exerted for 
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a short time up to a certain point, it pro- 
duces contraction of the vessels and local- 
ized anemia. Kept up for a longer period 
of time, it produces dilatation of the walls of 
the vessels, and thus hyperemia of the part. 

4. Massage acts upon the general circu- 
lation by reflexly increasing or decreasing 
the contractile power of the capillaries, and 
thus increasing or decreasing the velocity 
of their circulation. 

5. Effleverage, or kneading, produces 
hypnotism. 

6. Massage of the neck exerts a general 
dérivative action upon the brain and’ its 
membranes, lowering the blood pressure in 
a short time. 

The following are some of the diseases in 
which massage has proved most useful: 
Chronic rheumatism, rheumatoid arthritis, 
and gout. By the combined application of 
massage and applied motion to the diseased 
joints, the circulation through them is im- 
proved, the pathological products are ab- 
sorbed and carried off, and joints, which for 
a long time have been disabled, are often 
restored to usefulness. 

In rheumatoid arthritis, Dr. Wm. Pepper, 
editor of the American System of Medi- 
cine, has especially insisted upon the im- 
pottance of systematic, daily movements of 
the affected joints as the most essential part 
of the treatment, combined with thorough 
massage of all the muscles whose functional 
activity is impeded or impaired. No one 
can doubt the value of this treatment in 
gout. Every physician knows how difficult 
or even impossible it is to secure proper 
exercise in gouty patients. Equally good 
results can be obtained in cases of false 
ankylosis. Muscular rheumatism is usually 
relieved at one sitting. “Stroking and 
kneading the painful muscles,” says Nie- 
meyer, “is one of the most efficient means 
of local treatment” 

In cases of chlorosis of long standing, 
Loomis states that the rest-treatment, com- 
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bined with massage, is followed by good 
results when all other means have failed. 
It is not to be supposed that massage can 
be applied only to the periphery ; by means 
of improved apparatus, the circulation and 
nutrition of the abdominal viscera can be 
influenced. Hence it constitutes the most 
valuable means at our disposal for the treat- 
ment of atonic indigestion, constipation, 
congestions of the liver, spleen, uterus, etc. 
By stimulating the abdominal circulation, a 
beneficial influence is exerted upon cirrho- 
sis of the liver, chronic peritonitis, cellulitis 
and the like. 

The application of massage to the super- 
jacent tissues in cases of pleuritic and per- 
itoneal adhesions is the most efficient means 
of treatment in such cases. 

In the treatment of nervous diseases it is 
indispensable, enabling us to prevent many 
of the bad effects, allay the pains and 
cramps inthe muscles, and, by bringing the 
nutrition of the body to a high degree, to 
react favorably on the initial lesion. In 
such cases as apoplexy, chronic spinal men- 
ingitis, chronic myelitis, infantile spinal 
paralysis, chronic anterior polio- myelitis, 
etc., atrophy of the muscular system with 
its attendant injurious effects can be in large 
measure forestalled. 

In locomotor ataxia this treatment is a 
sine qua non, relieving the lightning pains 
and preventing constipation, and inducing 
sleep. In this disease all authorities assert 
that the patient should make as little volun- 
tary exertion as possible, hence the absolute 
necessity for massage. Progressive muscu- 
lar atrophy, according to Niemeyer, may 
sometimes be checked by massage, and 
Loomis says that it is without doubt benefi- 
cial when persevered in. In the spasmodic 
tabes dorsalis of Charcot, in amyotrophic 
lateral sclerosis, or spastic paralysis, mas- 
sage and electricity are the only remedial 
agents we possess. But it is in such func- 
tional diseases of the nervous system as 
hysteria, neurasthenia, chorea, spinal irrita- 
tion, localized spasm, and paralysis (such 
as writers’ cramp) that the most brilliant 
results have been obtained by the use of 
massage, combined with the rest -treat- 
ment and proper diet. It is only necessary 
to read the testimony of such men as Good- 
ell and Weir Mitchell (vzde Fat and Blood) 
upon this point to become convinced that 
we have in massage, combined with proper 
feeding, a means of treatment which will 
restore to health and usefulness many 
chronic invalids who have dragged through 
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years of suffering under the ordinary thera- 
peutical means. 

Recognizing the fact that massage is the 
most powerful promoter of nutrition, you 
can readily make many more applications 
of the principle of treatment for yourselves. 
There is nothing disagreeable in its applica- 
tion; in fact it exerts a singularly soothing 
effect upon the patient, promoting sleep. 

The treatment by position is yet in its in- 
cipiency, but it bids fair to revolutionize 
practice in certain quarters. It has proved 
highly useful in the treatment of uterine 
congestions and displacements by favoring 
the return circulation from the abdominal 
organs and allowing them to return to their 
normal positions. Under these circum- 
stances, congestion of the uterus is relieved 
much more promptly and completely than 
can be done by depletion of the os, and the 
little organ, which is not at all the willful 
and perverse entity gynecologists seem to 
consider it, assumes its proper position. By 
means of a properly-constructed chair, the 
patient can be placed in such a position that 
the hips are elevated above the level of the 
head. At first she is allowed to remain only 
a short time in this position, and the period 
is gradually prolonged without the slightest 
inconvenience. Practically it is found that 
the slight congestion of the brain caused by 
this position causes no inconvenience, and 
cannot be advanced as an objection to this 
mode of treatment. In fact cerebral ane- 
mia, insomnia, and allied disorders, are 
markedly benefited by the favorable in- 
fluence exerted on the cerebral circulation. 
The folly of attempting to treat uterine 
troubles while the superjacent organs are 
impacted in the pelvis should be apparent 
to any one. These means of treatment are 
not meant in the least to supplant other well- 
approved methods. 

They are simply like electricity, invalu- 
able adjuvants when scientifically applied. 
Mechanical massage is superior to manual 
in that it is much more thorough, uniform, 
and efficient. All the authorities agree that 
a vibration of at least six hundred per min- 
ute is desirable, which is, of course, unat- 
tainable by hand. The treatment by hand 
is open to two serious objections : 

1. As it is performed by persons who are 
wholly ignorant of the ends to be attained, 
and who are anxious to give a guid pro quo ; 
in delicate patients, as it is usually impossi- 
ble for the physician. to personally superin- 
tend the manipulation, the result almost in- 
variably is that the process is unduly pro- 
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longed, and the patient is wearied and made 
sore, instead of soothed and benefited. 

2. When the patient has reached a certain 
stage of improvement the masseur is no 
longer able physically to impart the amount 
of energy demanded by the increased ca- 
pacity of the patient to receive it. Also, 
when it is desirable to influence the cir- 
culation of the abdominal viscera, the 
physical strength and endurance of the 
masseur are found to be insufficient. For 
these reasons some simple and efficient ap- 
paratus has been invented, which has proved 
eminently satisfactory in the hands of com- 
petent physicians. 

The naturalness of this method, there- 
fére appeals to all minds. Every physi- 
cian recognizes how essential it is in the 
treatment of disease to imitate and assist 
nature. By the thorough application of 
massage to the entire body, best accom- 
plished by mechanical appliances, the circu- 
lation is improved, the elimination of effete 
matter hastened, and a demand for increas- 
ed nutritive material created. There are 
many invalids who would be greatly bene- 
fited by exercise, if it were not that the 
nervous energy expended is out of propor- 
tion to the benefit derived. In such cases 
as these massage is the remedy far excel- 
lence. To understand clearly this power of 
massage as a remedy for nervous diseases, 
it is necessary to draw the proper distinc- 
tion between massage and exercise. The 
former is energy in the form of motion re- 
ceived. The latter is energy given, yielded, 
or expended. Massage depends on sources 
outside of the individual to whom it is ap- 
plied. Exercise is at the expense of the 
interior resources of the individual, the one 
involves no effort on the part of the patient, 
and therefore demands no nutritive action 
for the support of nerve centers; the other 
is incited by his will and demands prima- 
rily increase of blood in the nerve centers 
to maintain the nutritive action engendered 
by the effort. This refers to the healthy state. 

But in disease the difference is much 
greater. For while in health exercise affords 
equal incitation to nutrition and to the two 
main sources of vital energy, the nerves and 
the muscles, and therefore maintains their 
center-poise of nutritive support, it is very 
different when the vital powers become dis- 
abled and energy is diminished. In this 
case greater proportional expenditure is 
found necessary to incite the enfeebled 
muscles and temporarily sustain their exer- 
tion. This correspondingly increases the 


blood-supply to the nerve centers, but at the 
same time actually withdraws it from the 
muscles, thus making a bad matter worse. 
Hyperemia is soon induced, disability fol- 
lows, and consequently the excessive supply 
of material in the blood becomes useless 
for nutritive purposes. Thus it is explained 
how both excess and deficiency of blood 
may correctly be predicated of many forms 
of nervous disease. 

The practical therapeutic lessons to be 
deduced from these physiological postulates 
may be briefly stated. The physician by 
supplying incentive to muscular activity ob- 
viates the causes both for the excess and the 
deficiency of blood-supply to the nerve 
centers, and at the same time removes the 
adventitious chemical and physical impedi- 
ments to wholesome, and therefore remedial 
nutritive operations of other important parts. 
No other measures can in the nature of things 
prove so efficacious as massage, because 
by no others is it possible to incite muscular 
nutrition or a demand by muscle for nutri- 
tive support, without at the same time arous- 
ing the nutritive activity of the nerve cen- 
ters. It is a fundamental principle in this 
method of treatment that fatigue and pain 
are a/ways injurious, and in these cases more 
than any other is the old adage exemplified 
that comfort is cure. 

LOUISVILLE, 


Miscellany. 


DANGERS OF CocaINE.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Ophthalmological Society of the 
United Kingdom (British Medical Journal), 
Mr. Nettleship said he wished to hear the 
experience of members of the Society on 
this subject. Was there any general sus- 
picion that the gelatine disks of cocaine 
were not satisfactory? His suspicions had 
been raised by the occurrence of a serious 
run of cases of panophthalmitis at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, while, at the same time, 
the cases at Moorfields did well. At St. 
Thomas's Hopital he had been using gel- 
tine disks of cocaine before iridectomy and 
cataract. Messrs. Savory and Moore had 
informed him that since cocaine was hygro- 
scopic, the gelatine disks were always moist, 
and that it was impossible to keep them 
thoroughly dry; he suggested that the disks 
might afford a breeding ground for patho- 
genic organisms. Solutions of cocaine also 
apparently had a tendency to cause pan- 
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ophthalmitis. Grafe had found chronic in- 
terstitial keratitis much more common since 
he had used cocaine. 

In the discussion Mr. M. McHardy said 
he had also at one time had a run of pandph- 
thalmitis after using solutions of cocaine. 
Fifteen days appeared to be the longest 
time which it was safe to keep a solution of 
cocaine; since using quite fresh solutions 
(eight per cent) he had had no bad cases. 
Mr. Edgar Browne had also recently had 
an unfortunate series of cases, and was in- 
clined to suspect that cocaine was responsi- 
ble for that misfortune. Mr. Story said that 
solutions of cocaine might be made up with 
boracic acid. He observed that he found 
it difficult to understand why solutions of 
cocaine should be so dangerous, while atro- 
pine solutions had been used for many years 
without mischance. He observed that epi- 
demics of panophthalmitis had always oc- 
curred from time to time before the intro- 
duction of cocaine. Mr. Marcus Gunn 
suggested that these epidemics might have 
been due to the atropine solutions, which 
had also afforded a breeding -ground for 
germs. Mr. Lang mentioned a case of 
panophthalmitis which he had recently en- 
countered where the only cause that could 
be suggested was that the solution of co- 
caine was not fresh. Mr. Nettleship said 
that at Moorfields the solutions of cocaine 
were made up with saturated solution of 
boracic acid. 


Tue Loms Priyze.—The Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal says that at the recent 
meeting of the American Public Health 
Association, the awarding of the prizes of- 
fered by Mr. Henry Lomb, of Rochester, 
New York, for four popular essays on spec- 
ified subjects attracted marked attention. 
The labor imposed upon the judges of the 
papers on two of the subjects was very 
great, there being thirty-six dissertations on 
healthy homes and food for the working 
classes, and twenty on the sanitary condi- 
tions and necessities of school-houses and 
school-life, some of them very long; but 
the character of the gentlemen composing 
the committees is a guarantee of the care 
and thoroughness which they brought to 
their task; and, while none but they as yet 
know the quality of the productions which 
received their approving votes, it is unlikely 
that any body will be dissatisfied with their 
decision, except the unsuccessful competi- 
tors. Only one first prize was awarded, 
that to Dr. Sternberg, for the essay on dis- 
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infection and individual prophylaxis against 
infectious diseases; the committee on the 
school-hygiene essay reported that, as none 
of the papers displayed originality, no first 
prize on that subject would be given. But 
it seems probable that Dr. Lincoln «ould 
have received a first instead of a second 
prize, if he had not already written so fully 
and ably on the subject of school-hygiene 
that he was obliged to quote largely from 
his own contributions. 

As only $1,100 of the $2,800 furnished 
were distributed by the judges, Mr. Lomb, 
after deducting the cost of copying the six- 
ty-eight essays with a type-writer, offers the 
remainder in prizes for 1886, on topics kin- 
dred to those of this year. ‘The exact stfb- 
jects are not yet announced. In addition 
to this, he proposes four prizes for plans for 
inexpensive houses, adapted to the needs 
and purses of working men. Such action 
on the part of a man whose means are not 
large is an example of a most generous 
spirit, and an enlightened desire to benefit 
the common people, which deserves wide 
and grateful recognition and frequent imita 
tion. The Association gracefully expresses 
its appreciation of Mr. Lomb’s munificence 
by. making him its first life-member. Cheap 
and popular editions of the successful es- 
says are to be published and given the wid 
est possible distribution, in order that their 
teachings may reach the classes for whose 
benefit they were written. 


How ‘“ WonpDERFULLY’’ WE ARE MADE. 
The Medical World says that, according to 
Professor Huxley’s table, a full grown man 
should weigh 154 pounds, made up thus: 
Muscles and their appurtenances, 68 pounds; 
bony skeleton, 24 pounds; integument, 10% 
pounds; fat, 28 pounds; brains, 3 pounds; 
viscera of thorax, 34% pounds; abdominal 
viscera, 11 pounds; blood, which would 
drain the body, 7 pounds. He should con- 
sume, per diem, beefsteak, 5,c00 grains; 
bread, 6,000 grains; milk, 7,000 grains; 
potatoes, 3,000 grains; butter, 6co grains; 
water, 22,900 grains. His heart should beat 
75 times per minute; he should breathe 15 
times per minute. In twenty-four hours he 
would vitiate 1,750 cubic feet of air to the 
extent of one per cent. He would throw off 
by the skin, 18 ounces of water, 400 grains 
of solid matter, and 4oo grains of carbonic 
acid every twenty-four hours, the total loss 
in that period of time amounting to six 
pounds of water and over two pounds of 
other matter. 
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THe Errects or Dous_eE OvaRioTOMY 
ON MENSTRUATION.—The Paris correspon- 
dent of the British Medical Journal says 
that at a recent meeting of the Société de 
Chirurgie, M. Terrier read some clinical 
notes on the influence of double ovariotomy 
on menstruation. He has performed the 
operation twenty-two times. In some of his 
patients he has been able to study their 
condition during ten years after the opera- 
tion; in others during one year only. One 
patient had menstruated from the age of 
sixteen to the age of twenty-two; she was 
aged fifty-two when operated on. Two 
others, whose general state of health was 
very serious, had not menstruated for sev- 
eral months. All the others, thirteen out 
of twenty-two, menstruated regularly. The 
two ovaries were removed, and, in most of 
the patients, the menstrual flow took place. 
In one case of singlé ovariotomy, the menses 
reappeared three months after the operation, 
and were regularly repeated until the re- 
maining ovary was removed, and then they 
disappeared. In another instance, in which 
the right ovary was removed, the menses 
continued; the left ovary was subsequently 
removed, and during five months afterward 
the menstrual flow took place regularly at 
the normal periods; later on, the meno- 
pause was definitely established. Three 
patients menstruated regularly during seven 
years after undergoing double ovariotomy. 
M. Terrier concludes that ovariotomy is 
generally followed by suppression of the 
menstrual flow. This may not occur im- 
mediately; sometimes the menses appear 
once after the operation, sometimes twice 
during the following year, sometimes four 
times during the three subsequent years. 


An Injustice To Dr. J. S. BILLINGs.— 
The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Medical Journal writes: 

Much sympathy is felt with Surgeon Bil- 
lings on account of the recent ruling of the 
accounting officers of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, whereby he is obliged to pay from his 
own pocket the expenses of his trip to 
Europe in attendance upon the meeting of 
the International Medical Congress and in 
collection of books and pictures for the 
library. This trip was evidently, as is re- 
ported, mainly for the latter purpose, and 
its results are already manifest in valua- 
ble additions to the library. Furthermore, 
the journey was made under the orders of 
the Secretary of War. It is understood 
that a similar ruling will be made on the 


traveling-expense accounts of Medical Di- 
rector Brown, of the navy, who attended 
the same congress. The immediate effect 
of this ruling will be that these details will 
not be sought after as in the past. It looks, 
to an unprejudiced observer, as if medical 
men scarcely had an equal chance with 
other classes of our fellow-countrymen. 
An army officer of good looks, a graduate 
of the military free academy, and of un 
doubted pedigree, can with little trouble 
get an order taking him to witness the 
spring maneuvres at Saint Cyr, the mobili- 
zation of the Landwher, or perhaps the ac- 
tual hostilities between contending forces, 
but who ever heard of an order detailing a 
doctor to witness the establishment and 
hygienic management of the _ hospitals 
abroad, or of the quarantine service? It 
is only recently that we have gained enough 
in that direction to allow of the sending of 
an expert to study the cholera epidemic, 
and one to participate in the sanitary con- 
ference. 


AT the recent meeting of the American 
Public Health Association, Dr. H. P. Wal- 
cott, of Cambridge, Mass., was elected 
President, and Dr. Covernton, President of 
the Ontario Board of Health, First Vice- 
President. The next annual meeting will 
be held at Toronto, Canada. 


M. Dusots, in a recent communication to 
the Societe de Biologie, maintained that vase- 
line was not injurious when taken with food. 
He gave an account of the effects it pro- 
duced in dogs’ feed exclusively ; his conclu- 
sions were that it produced no gastric dis- 
turbances. 


Dr. ALBERT H. SMITH, a prominent gyn- 
ecologist, of Philadelphia, died in that city 
December 14th, after a painful illness of 
several months’ duration. Dr Smith was a 
writer of much ability, but is principally 
known by his modification of Hodge’s pes- 
sary. 


Tue late Wm. H. Vanderbilt’s will con- 
tained a bequest of $100,000 to St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York, and $50,000 to the 
Home for Incurables. 


Dr. Squipp advises, that when cantharides 
fail to produce a blister, washing the sur- 
face with vinegar or dilute acetic acid and 
then apply the cantharides will often prove 
efficient. 
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THE OAUSE OF SEX. 





Of the countless interesting questions in 
biology, none perhaps is more so, and at 
the same time apparently more inscrutable 
than the influences which determine human 
sex, and the equal numbers of the sex. 

Up to the present time almost nothing 
has been done to clear up the subject ex- 
cept to call attention to an occasional fact 
going to show the proximate cause of the 
preponderance in number, in a given in- 
stance, of one or the other of the sexes. 
These facts, however, do not lead to any 
rules of extended application, and in the 
trite maxim of many lands, that ‘‘it takes 
a man to begeta girl, but any body can be- 
get a boy,” is expressed pretty well the ex- 
tent of knowledge on the subject. 

Quite a number of facts point to the con- 
clusion that where the male possesses the 
excess of energy, the majority of the off- 
spring will be female, and that the offspring 
will present a majority of males when the 
female parent has the excess of energy. 
Statistics, however, upon this point are un- 
satisfactory, and liable to be misleading; 
and it is enough to say that so far they have 
led to no satisfactory conclusions. The 
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foundation, we feel safe in saying, lies deeper 
than any such accidental conditions; as 
deep, in fact, as the law of being itself. 
We know that there must be some law de- 
termining sex in each case; no one believes 
it is due to miracle, and accident is out of 
the question. 

It seems to us that the matter can be 
somewhat simplified by determining the 
truth or falsity of the doctrine of the phys- 
ical basis of life, and this doctrine has never 
been satisfactorily proved. 

A multitude of features are possessed in 
common by living and non-living matter, 
but in one department thege is a sea between 
them, and that is in the matter of reproduc- 
tion and multiplication. Hére the doctrine 
of the correlation of the “ physical and vital 
forces” fails utterly. Thought, growth, feel- 
ing, all else that can be named, might pos- 
sibly be resolved into their physical equiv- 
alents; but reproduction is of the unique 
essence of life. An acorn planted produces 
a tree which grows up against the laws of 
gravity, conducts innumerable syntheses 
against the laws of chemistry, and then 
against the laws of physics reproduces a 
million other acorns just like the first. This 
may be repeated until all the organizable 
material in the earth has undergone a sim- 
ilar transformation, and all from that one 
acorn. It is exactly as if one should take 
a little eddy in the 
ocean, and that eddy should produce others, 
and they others until all the waters of the 
earth should be set in motion at one time 
by that one little eddy made with the end 
of the finger. 


his finger and start 


Between the vital force and the common 
forms of physical force there must be inter- 
action, though in a way yet to be learned, 
but correlated they are not upon any plane 
at present known. 

This brings us, then, to a theoretical con- 
sideration of the causes of the difference of 
sex. 

The theory rests upon the supposition 
that all about the earth there are atoms of a 
peculiar character which may be called vital 
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atoms, possessed of a peculiar force, the 
vital force; that these atoms are from the 
beginning male and female in about equal 
numbers; that atoms of both sexes com- 
bine to form the new individual, the com- 
bination taking place at the moment of 
fecundation, ‘These atoms, by their various 
attractions, repulsions, and tensions deter- 
mine the form and course of development 
of the new being. If a majority of these 
atoms is male, the new being will be a male, 
but the female atoms will expend their en- 
ergy in building up the female rudiments in 
the male; if the majority be female, the re- 
sult of the combination will be a female, but 
the male atoms, with their forces, will de- 
termine the development of the male rudi- 
mentary parts in the resulting female. 

It is clear that if for a time the produc- 
tion of one sex is in excess, there will re- 
main a tendency in nature to the produc- 
tion of an excess of the other until equality 
is established; for, by the doctrine of 
chances on this hypothesis, the numbers of 
the sexes must be practically equal. 

Does it seem visionary or in any way un- 
reasonable to suppose that atoms can seek 
their kind in this way? Suppose some one 
were to show us a nebula tens of thousands 
of miles in diameter, all composed of gases, 
and tell us that in that nebula there is cop- 
per and mercury and tin and platinum, all 
perfectly diffused through the immense mass, 
but that in the course of time the copper 
would come together in great quantities as 
a pure metal in a few deposits thousands of 
miles apart, and that the volatile mercury, 
as well as the heavier tin and platinum, 
would collect in colonies remote from each 
other in the nebulous mass as it cooled? 
Such a statement would sound strange, or 
even preposterous, if it were not well known 
that this very thing has occurred in the 
cooling of our earth. Is it therefore any 
more strange that atoms or forces, which 
are the basis of life, should yet be ranging 
the earth or dwelling in plants, waiting to 
be organized and clothed upon by their 
destiny? S. 


OONSOLIDATION. 





On the 1st of January, 1886, the Louis- 
ville Medical News and the American Prac- 
titioner will unite under the name of the 
AMERICAN PRACTITIONER AND News. The 
journal will be a bi-weekly, every other Sat- 
urday being the day of its issue. It will 
contain thirty-two royal octavo pages, printed 
in double columns, and, presenting our read- 
ers, at the same price, with the same yearly 
aggregate of matter as was given by the 
Medical News, will combine the essential 
features of both journals with some de. 
sirable improvements. The journal is to be 
edited by Drs. D. W. Yandell and H. A. 
Cottell, who will strive in full faith to make 
it a mirror of medical progress and the 
champion of professional rights, while, from 
the vantage ground afforded by a combi- 
nation of forces, they are confident that 
they will be able to do work of far greater 
worth and influence than was possible in 
their former separate spheres of labor. In 
making this change of form but not of 
function, we tender our best thanks to our 
subscribers and contributors for the liberal 
manner in which they have seconded our 
efforts to maintain the influence and useful- 
ness of the Louisville Medical News during 
the six happy years of our editorial con- 
nection with it, and trust that the coming 
journal may meet with like kind encourage- 
ment and support. 


A CARD FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


The publishers of the American Practitioner 
and the Louisville Medical News take pleasure in 
announcing that a consolidation has been effected 
between these two journals, and, beginning with 
the 1st of January, they will appear under the title 
of THE AMERICAN PRACTITIONER AND NEWS. 

The new Journal will be a bi-weekly, contain- 
ing thirty-two double-column pages, being issued 
on every other Saturday. It will be edited by D. 
W. Yandell, M.D., of the American Practitioner, 
and H. A. Cottell, M.D., of the Louisville Med- 
ical News. The names of these two gentlemen 
are deemed a sufficient guarantee that the editorial 
conduct of the journal will be all that experience 
and patience and good taste can make it. The 
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American Practitioner has now been before the 
public sixteen years, and has steadily won its way 
among the better classes of the profession in all 
parts of the country. The Louisville Medical 
News began its work in 1876, and was at once 
recoznized as among the most valuable of the 
weekly publications. 

It is believed that the friends of both journals 
will lend their support to the new enterprise, and 
thus enable its editors to produce a bi-weekly 
found worthy of the work it has set before it, and 
worthy of the profession which it will represent. 

We are confident that under the new arrange- 
ment the interests of our many advertisers will be 
advanced, for the circle of readers will be fully 
three times as large as before. And as the circula- 
tion of the journal will be among the reading and 
active men of the profession in every State in the 
Union, we believe there is no better medium 
through which advertisers can reach this class of 
men than the AMERICAN PRACTITIONER AND NEws. 

Subscription $3.00 a year, always in advance. 
For terms for advertising, etc., address 

JOHN P. MORTON & CO. 
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The above-noted books are the October, 
November, and December numbers of 
Wood's Library of Standard Medical Au- 
thors for 1885. 

The first volume is a home work of pro- 
found learning and great practical value, by 
one of our ablest sanitarians. The author, in 
its preparation, has availed himself of the 
essentials of our signal service reports and 
the observations of our best students in 
climatology, and, interpreting their mean- 
ing with the insight of the philosophical phy- 
sician, has drawn from them lessons of great 
practical value. The question of mineral 
waters is also admirably presented; the sit- 
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uation, composition, and medicinal value 
of all the celebrated springs of the United 
States being set forth in a systematic and 
scientific manner. Certainly no physician 
who contemplates the sending of patients 
abroad in search of health will fail to give 
this book a careful perusal. 

The second volume is from the pen of an 
eminent French writer, whose name is fa- 
miliar to all readers of current medical lit- 
erature. Itis a masterly unfolding of the 
pathology and clinical history of the non- 
tuberculous varieties of pulmonary disease, 
and is destined to make the physician more 
careful in diagnosis, with a material lessen- 
ing of the gigantic statistical showing of 
deaths by phthisis, since it is a too common 
practice to attribute to this disease an un- 
warranted number of chronic fatal lung af- 
fections. The appendices on the Pneumo- 
nia-Coccus, of Freidlander, by Dr, Stern- 
berg, and on bacteria as connected with 
lung disease, by Dr. Beaumetz, are both 
able articles, and in the light of modern 
pathological research, will be read with 
greatinterest. These essays are freely illus- 
trated by means of wood-cuts. 

The author’s suggestions as to treatmen 
are full and in the spirit of modern medi- 
cine. As a whole the work must be re 
garded as a unique and substantial contri- 
bution to our knowledge of pulmonary af- 
fections. 

The third volume is a series of lectures 
delivered by Dr. Gowers at the University 
College Hospital, London. Though de- 
voted ostensibly to the diagnosis of diseases 
of the brain and spinal cord, it necessarily 
deals with the pathology and clinical history 
of these affections. Its perusal, then, can 
not fail to give the student a clear insight 
into the nature of structural nerve diseases. 

The author writes in the spirit of a true 
clinician, and displays not only profound 
scholarship, but great ingenuity and refresh- 
ing originality. His book, in the hands of 
the practical physician, will in many cases 
spare the latter the necessity, and his pa- 
tient the inconvenience and expense of 
seeking the opinion of a specialist before a 
diagnosis can be made. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the vol- 
umés here noticed well sustain the high 
degree of excellence which has ever charac- 
terized the Library of Standard Medical Au- 
thors, and it is to be hoped that the pub- 
lishers have met with such encouragement 
in their liberal work as shall warrant the 
issue of a series during the coming year, 
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The Essentials of Histology: Descriptive and 
Practical, for the Use of Students. By E. A. 
SCHAEFER, F.R.S., Jodrell Professor of Phys- 
iology in University College, London, etc. 8vo. 
pp. viii and 245. Cloth, price, $2.25. Philadel- 
phia: Lea Bros, & Co. 1885. Forsale by John 
P. Morton & Co. 

This is a well-written, well-illustrated, and 
admirably arranged text-book for the stu- 
dent of normal histology. The tissues of 
the body are taken up seriatim and de- 
scribed briefly but without the omission of 
any essential point, while clear and beau- 
tiful pictures of the structures as they ac- 
tually appear under the microscope render 
a misunderstanding of the text impossible. 
This is a great improvement upon the dia- 
grammatic method of many authors, which 
too often gives the student a false notion of 
the tissue to be studied. If we may find 
fault with these admirable illustrations, we 
should hint that the author is somewhat too 
fond of high powers. The appendix gives 
_full directions in the matter of tissue hard- 
ening, staining and section-cutting. The 
work is essentially a text-book for demon- 
stration, and does not burden the student 
with mooted biological problems. 





Milk Analysis and Infant Feeding. A Prac- 

' tical Treatise on the Examination of Human 
and Cow’s Milk, Cream, Condensed Milk, etc., 
and Directions as to the Diet of Young Infants. 
By ARTHUR V. MEIGs, M.D. 16mo, pp. 102. 
Cloth, price $1.00. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston 
& Son. 1885. 


The author here presents a very thorough 
and judicious exposition of the subjects 
embraced, and a fortunate thing it would 
be if it were in the hands not only of physi- 
cians but of every one who has the care 
of infants who must depend on artificial 
feeding. D. T. S. 


The Pedigree of Disease: Being six Lectures on 
Temperament. Idiosyncrasy, and Diathesis, De- 
livered in the Theater of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in the Session of 1881. By JONATHAN 
HUTCHINSON, F.R.S,, Late Professor of Surgery 
and Pathology in the College; Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Surgery in the London Hospital; Pres- 
ident of Ophthalmological Society, etc. 12mo, 
pp. 113. New York: William Wood & Co. 
1855. 

It is almost superfluous to commend at 
this day a work from the pen of Jonathan 
Hutchinson; his name alone is a guarantee 
that whatever comes from his hand is well 
done. The Pedigree of Disease is a most 
valuable equipment for the practitioner at 


the bedside, both as regards prognosis and 
treatment, and for that matter diagnosis 
also. In the mooted point of the conta- 
giousness of leprosy, Dr. Hutchinson cham- 
pions the negative, erroneously, as we can 
not help believing. D. T. S. 


Clinical Notes on Uterine Surgery. With spe- 
cial Reference to the Management of the Sterile 
Condition. By J. MARION Sims, A. B., M. D., 
Late Surgeon to the Woman’s Hospital, New 
York; Fellow of the New York Academy of 
Medicine; of the Royal Medical and Chirurgi- 
cal Society, London, etc. New York: William 
Wood & Co. 8vo, pp. ix and 401. Price, $1; 
paper. 1885. 

This memorial volume embraces the chief 
part of the published works (all too few) 
of the eminent author, whose name marks 
an era in one of the most important fields 
of medical knowledge. The fruits of a rich 
experience are here stated with the direct- 
ness, clearness, conciseness, and force of a 
genius and a master. No physician who 
at all affects gynecology can afford to, be 
without it. 2.6 


Insomnia and Other Disorders of Sleep. By 
HeNRY LYMAN, A. M., M D., Professor of The- 
ory andPractice in Rush Medical College; Pro- 
fessor of Theory and Practice in the Woman's 
Medical College, Chicago, Ill., etc. 16mo, pp. 
238. Cloth. Chicago: W.T. Kenner. 1885. 
This is a well-written expose of the 

subject of which it treats, and affords 
much interesting reading ; but one who has 
thought much upon the subject rises from 
its perusal with the unsatisfied feeling often 
experienced before. The question of the 
essential nature of sleep has not been 
touched. Considerable attention is devoted 
by the author to the subject of dreams, and 
also a very full presentation is made of the 
question of hypnotism, now again exciting 
so much interest. > ¢.%. 





Rationalism in Medical Treatment; or the Res- 
toration of Chemism, the System of the Future. 
3y WM. THORNTON. 16mo, pp. 46. Boston: 

Published by the author. 

This is the title of a comely little beok 
which the author has had printed with one 
side of every leaf left blank, which was 
very kind of the author, for it is a very 
agreeable reminder of the pleasure to be 
afforded had he left the other side blank 
also. > f 8. 
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sity of the City of New York, Consulting 
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New York: William Wood & Co. 188s. 
16mo, pp. x and 332. 
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eases of the Fore-brain based upon a study 
of its Structure, Functions, and Nutrition. 
By Theodore Meynert, M. D., Professor of 
Nervous Diseases and Chief of the Psychia- 
tric Clinic in Vienna. ‘Translated (under 
the authority of the author) by B. Sachs, 
M. D., Instructor in Diseases of the Mind 
and Nervous System in the New York 
Polyclinic. Part first: The Anatomy, Phy- 
siology, and Chemistry of the Brain. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1885. 8vo, pp. ix and 285. 


Report of the Committee on Disinfec- 
tants of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation. 1885. Committee: George M. 
Sternberg, M. D., Surgeon U. S. A.; Joseph 
H. Raymond, M. D., Commissioner of 
Health of the City of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Charles Smart, M.D, Surgeon U. S. A.; 
Victor -C. Vaughan, M. D., Ph. D., Michi- 
gan Board of Health; A. R. Leeds, M. D., 
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THe conference Of State Boards of Health 
elected Dr. J. N. McCormack, of Kentucky, 
President; and Dr. Conn, of New Hamp- 
shire, Secretary. Its annual meetings are 
held at the same place and on the day preced- 
ing thit of the Public Health Association. 
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Correspondence. 


PARIS LETTER. 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. } 


It is worthy of remark that not many 
years ago biologists were almost unani- 
mously of opinion that the flesh of animals 
affected by tuberculosis might be eaten with 
impunity. At the last meeting of the San- 
itary Congress, which was held at Paris a 
short time ago, M. Arloing, a veterinarian of 
some note, endeavored to refute this theory 
on the ground that it has been proved by 
experiment that the tuberculosis of animals 
is transmissible to man. He cited the ex- 
periments performed last year by M. Chau- 
veau, the well-known veterinarian of Lyons, 
from which it resulted that of twenty guinea- 
pigs inoculated with the juice of the flesh 
of an animal manifestly tuberculous, there 
were two positive results. The inoculation 
of the product of tuberculous glands and ~ 
of the hepatic nodules has always and in 
every case communicated tuberculosis to the 
guinea-pigs. In one case, a temperature 
of 70° C. (178° F) did not destroy the vir- 
ulence of the tuberculous liquid. Hence, 
M. Arloing concludes that it is dangerous to 
eat the flesh of tuberculous animals. It is 
true that this danger is limited, yet, it is 
real, and in order to resolve the question 
as to the extent of the danger, M. Chauveau 
divides tuberculosis into three stages: (1) 
When a single organ is affected; (2) when 
the glands and the lymphatic system of that 
organ are subsequently affected; (3) when 
the tuberculous products tend to leave that 
organ and become generalized through the 
medium of the circulatory and lymphatic 
systems. It is at this last stage that the 
meat possesses the maximum of virulence, 
it should, therefore, be seized and destroyed. 
When the affection is:limited it is sufficient 
to seize and destroy the parts affected. In 
any case, one should not trust to the exte- 
rior appearance of the meat, as whether 
it be fat or lean, it is injurious whenever it 
contains specific bacilli. Fat meat would 
be more dangerous than lean meat, as one 
is more tempted to purchase the former in 
preference to the later. 

M. Nocard, another veterinarian of note, 
in responding to the above remarks, stated 
that he thought the danger attending the 
eating of contaminated meat was more im- 
aginary than real, or at any rate greatly ex- 
aggerated. Eating such meat in a raw or 
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underdone state would certainly be noxious, 
but when subjected to a high heat, as in 
cooking, all danger is overcome whatever 
be the nature of the contamination. M. 
Nocard further stated that he himself would 
not hesitate to eat such meat even if it were 
contaminated with the rabic virus. 

Some experiments were recently per- 
formed at the Hdpital Cochin at Paris, 
under the direction of M. Pasteur, with the 
view of determining the germicidal and dis- 
infectant properties of the vapor of the 
liquid bisulphide of carbon or the “ liquor 
of Pictet,” as it has been termed in the re- 
port of experiments. A room of about 
sixty-five cubic meters of capacity, in a 
wooden building, not hermetically closed, 
was filled with the fumes of the bisulphide 
of carbon, after having placed in tubes 
containing different sorts of micro-organ- 
isms in mattresses and pillows, and in 
different parts of the room. The exposure 
of these articles to the action of the fumes 
was maintained during twenty-four hours; 
at the end of this time the tubes were taken 
to the laboratory of M. Pasteur, and experi- 
ments of culture were made with their con- 
tents. The results showed that the bacillus 
of cholera, the germs of what is known 
under the name of pork typhoid, and the 
bacteria of carbuncle were not killed. 
These results concord with those obtained 
by means of sulphurous-acid gas, over 
which the bisulphide of carbon seems to 
have no advantage whatever. 

According to areport of Dr. P. Red- 
ard, principal medical officer of the gov- 
ernment railways of France, in which he 
gives the results of some experiments per- 
formed by him to determine the real value 
of certain means of disinfection which are 
employed in Europe for purifying the wag- 
ons which serve for the transport of ani- 
mals. He concludes that the means hith- 
erto employed, viz, carbolic acid, the chlor- 
ide of zinc, the sulphate of zinc, and sul- 
phur, for the disinfection of these wagons 
are absolutely inefficacious for destroying 
the different viruses, and that steam alone, 
at the temperature of 110° Centigrade 
(262° F.) produces the best results. In 
short, these conclusions concord with those 
of other experimenters, and are recom- 
mended for the serious consideration of all 
persons interested in the transport of ani- 
mals by railway. 

Great progress has certainly been effected 
in the surgical wards of hospitals since the 
adoption of antiseptic dressings for wounds, 
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Their influence on the decrease of erysip- 
elas has been particularly studied by Dr. 
Polaillon, surgeon of La Pitié Hodpital. 
During his term of office at the Hopital 
Cochin, which covered five years, Dr. Po- 
laillon, in employing injections and washes 
of an alcoholic solution of the chloride of 
zinc, succeeded in reducing the mortality 
from puerperal fever or “ erysipelas of the 
peritoneum,” to 1 per 217 confinements. In 
his service at the Pitié, this prudent surgeon 
carefully washes all the wounds, whether 
accidental or operative, with a solution of 
carbolic acid of five per cent. In compar- 
ing this practice with that carried out in 
the other wards, that of Dr. Polaillon has 
been attended by the most favorable results, 
if one may judge from the following figures, 
The mortality in the ward before M. Polail- 
lon took charge of it used to average about 
26.74 per cent, whereas now it is only 
about 14.52 per cent. These interesting 
results, which have been published in a 
pamphlet, are certainly due to the five-per- 
cent solution of carbolic acid, which is 
slightly caustic, and consequently much 
more germicidal than the weaker solutions 
usually employed. 

Death has been rather busy among the 
medical profession of Paris. Dr. Rabuteau, 
the well-known biologist and therapeutist, 
died on the 21st inst., at the age of forty- 
nine, 

M. Henri Bouley died on the 30th ult., 
after a long illness from disease of the heart. 
He was one of the leading members of the 
veterinary profession, but he distinguished 
himself as a general biologist, and his great 
scientific knowledge was universally recog- 
nized. He was a member of both the Ac- 
demies of Sciences and of Medicine of 
Paris; elected last year Vice-President of 
the Academy of Sciences, he became Presi- 
dent for the present year. He was for many 
years professor of clinical surgery at the 
veterinary school of Alfort, which post he 
relinquished in his promotion to the inspec- 
tor-generalship of the veterinary school of 
France. He was also professor of the 
Museum of Natural History of Paris, and 
member of the Council of Hygiene. His 
funeral took place on Wednesday last, at 
which the various societies to which the 
deceased belonged were officially repre- 
sented, and, as he was commander of the 
Legion of Honor, military honors were 
rendered on the occasion. He was seventy- 
one years of age. 

Paris, December, 1885. 
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Selections. 


Hysterectomy: A SuGGEsTION.—Every 
one interested in gynecological surgery nat- 
urally desires that the mortality after re- 
moval of the womb, in suitable cases, shoud 
be reduced to a minimum; and I| have no 
doubt many have, like myself, pondered for 
years on the best method of reaching this 
much-desired result. Certain ideas which 
occurred to me years since have been re- 
called through a case which is at present un- 
der care at the Hospital for Women, Soho 
Square. The patient has a large fibro-my- 
oma extending above the umbilicus; she 
has free floodings and pressure-symptoms. 
I intend to give galvano-caustic treatment 
a fair trial, and if not successful shall pro- 
ceed to supra-vaginal hysterectomy, accord- 
ing to the following plan: The abdominal 
incision having been made and the uterus 
withdrawn from the abdomen and held up 
vertically by assistants, the peritoneal sur- 
faces and edges of the wound are to be 
accurately adjusted, and especially at the 
upper and lower parts near the uterus; the 
serous covering of the womb must also be 
carefully joined to the parietal peritoneum. 
Then the abdomen must be supported with 
plaster in the usual way, above and below 
the protruding womb, which is to be envel- 
oped in warm mercuric, boracic,s licylic, or 
iodoform gauze, covered by bandaging, and 
suspended in the swing of a special abdom- 
inal cradle, which will furthermore protect 
it from the bed-clothes during the week 
which will be allowed to lapse before the 
womb is cut or burned away. During this 
time the temperature of the patient and of 
the extra-abdominal uterus must be care- 
fully attended to. This may be called the 
first stage, and its object is to do away with 
one of the three chief producers of death 
after the operation, that is, peritonitis sep- 
tica. Hemorrhage and shock, the main re- 
maining lethal factors, are proposed to be 
abolished in the second stage of the opera- 
tion, which will be this: The patient being 
again anesthetized, an assist ‘nt will support 
the womb in the vertical position, while a 
previously disinfected Esmarch’s bandage 
is firmly applied to it in the same way as in 
bandaging a stump so as to render it exsan- 
guine; then an elastic constrictor (which I 
have had made, and which is rather less in 
circumference than an ordinary lead pencil) 
is to be closely applied around the womb, 
just above the abdominal wall, and the turns 
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of this are to be secured by strong silk 
threads, so as to prevent slipping. When this 
is done the elastic bandage is to be removed, 
and the uterus cut away well above the con- 
strictor. I take it that there will thus be 
little or no shock or bleeding, and the pa- 
tiant will be saved the loss of much blood 
by the previous application of the elastic 
bandage, which drives it into the body. 
The stump is to be dressed with some dis- 
infectant, and the constrictor left in place 
until the distal part of the stump separates ; 
and this must, of course, be attended to as 
in extra peritoneal treatment of the stump. 
In the case of large edematous fibroids fre- 
quent attention will be necessary during 
the first week to render clean and pure all 
serous oozing. 

I am singuine that this division of the 
operation will practically abolish septic per- 
itonitis by the closing of the abdominal 
cavity before doing hysterectomy, thus mak- 
ing the latter an extra-peritoneal operation, 
and that hemorrhage, both during and after 
operation will be reduced to nearly zero. 
The shock of the sudden removal from the 
abdomen of a large and important organ 
full of blood, accompanied as it is with free 
reflux bleeding will also be minimized. 

Until we can get far better results than at 
present by either the intra- or extra-perito- 
neal modes of treating the stump, it seems 
to me that this plan of extra-peritoneal op- 
eration, in successive stages, holds out en- 
couraging prospects of success, and only 
needs crucial practical testing; and it is in 
the hope that some one may have suitable 
cases before I am justified in operating on 
mine, that I publish my ideas before they 
have been put in practice.—//.A. Reeves, in 
British Medical Journal. 


Gastrostomy.—Mr, C. T. Dent reported 
the following case to the Clinical Society 
of London (Medical Press): 

The patient, a man, aged forty-four, had 
suffered for about four months from symp- 
toms of malignant disease of the esophagus. 
When admitted he could only swallow fluids 
with difficulty, and had occasional attacks 
of vomiting. A bougie, passed a long way 
down, met with an obstruction, and struck 
against something hard. Gastrostomy was 
advised, but the patient did not consent to 
the operation until nearly two months later. 
The first stage of the operation was per- 
formed by means of a curved incision in 
the left linea semilunaris ; the stomach was 
easily recognized, and the part lying be- 
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neath the wound was attached to the sur- 


face. This part was subsequently proved 
to be rather near the pyloric end. The 
stomach was opened on the fifth day. For 


the first few days subsequently the man im- 
proved, but then the stomach became very 
intolerant of food, and constant thirst was 
complained of. The patient died on the 
eighth day after the second operation. 
Post-mortem, extensive malignant ulceration 
was found, seven inches and a half below 
the thyroid cartilage. A large part of the 
wall of the esophagus was destroyed, and 
the edges adhered to the spine. The right 
bronchus and lung were involved. Lower 
down still, a second malignant growth com- 
pletely blocked the esophagus. There was 
no trace of peritonitis. The author re- 
marked that in this case the operation prob- 
ably neither accelerated nor retarded death. 
Gastrostomy for malignant stricture was not, 
in his opinion, justifiable as a “last re- 
source,” and could only be advocated in 
the hope of prolonging life. This it would 
do if performed very early. The occur- 
rence of vomiting wasa very valuable guide, 
perhaps the most important, as indicating 
the advisability of gastrostomy. The author 
cited another case where the esophagus was 
affected at two distinct points, and pointed 
out that such instances were not infrequent, 
and formed an additional argument against 
esophagostomy in case of malignant strict- 
ure. Finally, it would be better to enlarge 
the abdominal wound if necessary, so as to 
attach a part of the stomach to the surface 
remote from the pylorus and near the large 
curvature. 


Tauro-CuHo.aTte or Sopa.—The foreign 
correspondent of the Journal A. M. A. says 
that one of the active principles of ox gall 
has found its way into pharmacy under the 
auspices of Dr. Mortimer Granville, who 
asserts that he has derived benefit from its 
use in cases of gouty obesity and dyspepsia. 
The material is tauro-cholate of soda, which 
is prepared by exhausting dried ox-gall with 
alcohol, and precipitating the tauro-cholate 
by means of ether. By evaporation of the 
ether it slowly separates as a thick treacle- 
like body, which adheres to the sides of the 
vessel. The remaining ether is decanted 
and the residue dried at a low temperature. 
It is formed into pills, three grains in one 
pill. The taste of tauro-cholate of soda is 
first sweet and then bitter; it produces in 
the throat the peculiar sensation of heart- 
burn. It is recommended that the pills be 
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coated with keratine, to prevent them dis- 
solving in the stomach. 


FOREIGN BopDIEs IN THE DIGESTIVE CANAL. 
In the Deutsche Medicinal Zeitung, the case 
is related by Dr. Kohn of a melancholic 
patient with suicidal tendencies who, in the 


hope of ending her life, swallowed three 


large spoons, each seven inches long and 
with a bowl about an inch and a half wide. 
They were all passed from the rectum lying 
together, the convexity of one bow! fitting 
into the concavity of the other, and sur- 
rounded by a mass of consistent fecal mat- 
ters. The passage of these bodies had ex- 
cited a mild peritonitis at first, and later an 
attack of diarrhea, but these disturbances 
speedily subsided and no trouble was experi- 
enced after the spoons had been passed from 
the bowel. This case is almost unique, con- 
sidering the large size of the spoons and the 
comparatively sharp edges of their bowls.— 
Medical Review. 


Jeyunostomy.— Mr. Golding-Bird, at a 
recent meeting of the Clinical Society of 
London, reported the following case (Med- 
ical Press) : 

A man, aged forty-six, had had symptoms 
of pyloric obstruction for ten months. When 
admitted into Guy’s Hospital a tumor could 
be felt, at the seat of the pylorus, and the 
man’s general condition was one of extreme 
emaciation through the inability to retain 
the food he took, and his voluntary abstain- 
ing from eating on account of the pain he 
suffered. After three weeks’ treatment under 
Dr. Carrington, of drugs and washing the 
stomach out, he passed into Mr. Golding- 
Bird’s hands, and when all the risks had 
been explained to the patient, and all meth- 
ods of palliation had failed to improve his 
condition, arrangements were made to ex- 
plore the diseased parts, and remove them 
if expedient. Mr. Golding-Bird, therefore, 
on October 25, 1885, cut down on the py- 
lorus with a view to performing pylorec- 
tomy, following the lines laid down by Bill- 
roth; but finding the tumor adherent to 
the liver, determined to go no further in 
the radical operation, but to convert it at 
once into a palliative one of opening the 
jejunum, in other words of performing jejun- 
ostomy. Having seized the jejunum two 
inches from the duodenum, it was held up 
on a pair of tongue forceps, while the 
wound in the parietes was united; to the 
lower or right end of this wound was the 
jejunum now stitched by interrupted sutures. 
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The patient suffered in no way as the result 
of the operation. He was fed partly by 
rectum, partly by the mouth, until the third 
day, when the bowel was opened, and food 
administered solely through the fistula. It 
was observed that as long as the meal 
amounted to a pint, or nearly so, the patient 
each time he was fed had a severe attack 
of indigestion, but that this ceased when 
the meal did not exceed ten ounces, On 
this the author founded the suggestion that 
some cases of indigestion were due to the 
pylorus allowing too free passage of chyme, 
rather than to any thing wrong with the 
gastric or pancreatic secretions. Every 
thing went on perfectly well until the ninth 
day, the patient putting on flesh, but on 
that day, through an error in feeding him, 
some food passed into the peritoneum, and 
he died in twelve hours. The post-mortem 
showed such adhesion to, and infiltration 
of the liver, of the cancerous pylorus, that 
pylorectomy could not have been performed. 
Except the narrow track made by the probe, 
and along which the food passed into the 
peritoneum, the adhesions of powel and 
parietes were perfect. The author then re- 
viewed the operation of pylorectomy, speak- 
ing in favor of it in suitable cases, and the 
operation of gastro-duodenostomy, as per- 
formed by W6lfler, and pointed out the 
great drawback in this operation, that the 
stomach is not relieved of its physiological 
duties at all, the pylorus not being required 
to act. For the operation of jejunostomy, 
as he termed the one that he detailed, he 
claimed that, while it possessed the same 
disadvantage as gastrostomy, in that the 
patient had to be fed through the fistula, it 
was otherwise the best palliative operation 
for pyloric cancer, inviting less risk than 
gastro-enterostomy, and requiring less inter- 
ference, in its performance, with the other 
viscera. By duodenal digestion, he also 
pointed out, full nourishment could be as- 
sured, and there was, for physical reasons, 
less chance of regurgitation of food than 
after gastrostomy; regurgitation in these 
cases being a serious drawback to that op- 
eration in esophageal construction. 


On PROTECTION OF THE PERINEUM.— 
Mekerttschiantz, of Tiflis, gives a method 
of supporting, or rather of relaxing, the 
perineum, which he has elaborated, and 
which he thinks will prevent laceration in 
every case. He has perfected his method 
during the past five years, and used it in 
over one hundred and ten consecutive cases. 
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About fifty of these were primipare; sev- 
eral of them were instrumental deliveries ; 
in one case the left hand presented with the 
head, and in two cases the perinei had been 
torn in previous labors, and had united 
fully, and in all these the perineum was pre 
served entire. In one case of malforma- 
tior he delivered the head, which was very 
large, measuring forty-four cubic centime- 
ters in circumference, without injury to the 
perineum. Only in two cases, both prim- 
ipare, where the vagina was very narrow, 
there was an unimportant laceration of the 
mucous membrane. 

Briefly described, his method is the fol- 
lowing : 

The patient lies on her back, knees bent ; 
and legs placed in such position that the 
perineum is in full view, but is not put on 
the stretch. When bulging begins, the ob: 
Stetrician sitting at the right side of the 
patient, so places his right hand that the 
thumb is at the right, the rest of the fingers 
at the left side of the perineum, and seeks 
to relax it by pressure from both sides. 

The idea first suggested itself to him 
when called to a case in which there was 
already a small tear of the skin, a beginning 
central laceration. In his anxiety to pre- 
vent further rupture he grasped both sides 
of the perineum making pressure toward 
the median line, with the result that the 
child was very soon born, perviam naturam, 
and the perineum was preserved. 

As soon as the presenting part enters the 
vulva, and distends the frenum, the left 
hand is carried over the right leg, and 
placed with the ulnar surface on the sym 
physis, so that the thumb lying at the right, 
and the middle finger at the left of the 
labia, can grasp the whole of the frenum, 
and, pressing toward each other relax it. 
The head, as it emerges, receives slight but 
continual pressure downward and _back- 
ward from the palm of the left hand, and 
finally emerges between the thumb and 
finger. After the birth of the head, the 
left hand attends to the cord, in case it is 
wound around the neck, while the right 
continues to support the perineum until the 
shoulders are born. 

After the head is born, and during the 
pause in uterine contractions, which then 
usually takes place, he proceeds immedi- 
ately to deliver the shoulder. New pains 
can not be awaited, otherwise the vulva 
contracts around the neck of the child, en- 
dangering it, and then can not resist the 
distension which follows, especially if the 
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patient makes use of the abdominal mus- 
cles, and bearsdown. Before pulling down 
the shoulder, he lifts up the head to see 
whether'the perineum has been injured, and 
then, contrary to the teaching of most 
authors, lets the posterior shoulder emerge 
first; the perineum then has time to con- 
tract until the other shoulder appears under 
the symphysis. 

The child is cautiously pressed downward 
a little until the anterior shoulder does ap- 
pear, then raised up again, to enable the 
perineum to be watched. When not possi- 
ble to extricate the posterior shoulder first, 
slight pressure is made against the perineum 
with the neck of the child, lowering the 
head and endeavoring to deliver the ante- 
rior shoulder first. The body is then ex- 
tracted slowly, particularly when the pains 
are weak, so that the uterus may contract 
after it, and inertia uteri and flooding be 
prevented. 

The right hand in every instance con- 
tinues to relax the perineum until the birth 
of the child is completed, or, after both 
shoulders have been born, if no pains help 
in the delivery, the fore-fingers of both 
hands may be introduced into the axillz 
of the child, and so slowly and carefully 
extricate it. The position of the legs has a 
great influence on the tension of the per- 
ineum. Excessive flexion and separation 
of the thighs has produced laceration. Hav- 
ing the legs bent approximately at a right 
angle was known to the older obstetri- 
cians as a protection for the perineum. The 
perineum during childbirth is distended 
longitudinally, as well as laterally. The 
ideal of protection would be to oppose its 
distension in both directions at the same 
time. This would be very difficult to ac- 
complish, indeed, is not well possible. As 
proved by experiments the increase in 
length is at most only two-thirds the in- 
crease in width. Hence the width needs 
protection more than the length, and relax- 
ation by the above described method ac- 
complishes this.—Archiv. fir Gynekologie ; 
Physician and Surgeon. 


THe MECHANISM OF THE Riss.—In an 
important monograph on this subject, in the 
Archiv fiir Anatomie und Physiologie, Dr. 
Hermann von Meyer comes to the conclu- 
sion that the ribs are raised, so as to increase 
the antero-posterior diameter of the tho- 
racic cavity during inspiration, chiefly by 
the segments of the external intercostals 
which lie between the vertebral attach- 
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ments of the ribs and the angles of those 
bones, and also, as has long been recognized, 
by that portion of the internal intercostals 
which lies between the costal cartilages. 
The increase of the lateral diameter of the 
thorax is brought about by the rotation up- 
ward of each rib, on a line which -runs 
from the costo-vertebral articulation to the 
sternum. This is the’ “ bucket-handle ac- 
tion,” familiar to lecturers on physiology, 
demonstrators, and students. According 
to Dr. von Meyer, this is effected by both 
the external and the internal intercostals; 
not, of course, by the whole of each of 
those muscles, but by the entire segment 
which lies between the angle of the rib 
and its cartilage.— Medical and Surgical 
Reporter. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF SyPHILIS.—Although 
historians have generally assigned the first 
appearance of syphilis in Europe to about 
the year 1495, when the disease was intro- 
duced into France at the end of the French 
expedition against the Neapolitans, it never- 
theless has been demonstrated that venereal 
diseases have existed from the earliest pe- 
riod of the Indo-European race. Rosen- 
baum, in his ‘‘ History of Syphilis in An- 
tiquity,” has shown that this malady took 
its origin in India, and was propagated in 
the line of the order of the succession of 
Oriental civilizations; that it had for its 
characters muco-purulent discharges, men- 
tioned by Galen, Coclius, Aurelianus, Cel- 
sus, Aretaeus, Paulas, of A°gina; inflamma- 
tion of the testicles, or orchitis, induration 
of the testicles, and an apthous affection of 
these glands, and ulcers of the sexual or- 
gans, designated under the names fphage- 
dena, anthrax, pustule, or phyma. 

Ulcers and vegetation about the anus 
and genitals (ficus, mariscus, ulcus), pus- 
tules on the face and scalp, various skin 
diseases, such as mentagra, lepra, and psora, 
are mentioned by Méfrtial and Juvenal as 
the results of impure intercourse. 

Inflammations of the throat, soft palate, 
and tonsils, malignant ulcers of the throat, 
are also alluded to by these writers, and by 
Aretaeus in connection with sexual vice, 
being sometimes secondary (as Rosenbaum 
shows), and sometimes primary, the effect 
of an abominable practice for which we 
have no modern name. 

It is hard at the present day to imagine 
as possible among sane human beings cer- 
tain revolting vices which were prevalent 
in the later periods of the Roman Empire. 
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The subject of sexual perversities consti- 
tutes a curious chapter in the annals of 
mankind, and might properly be considered 
under the head of the /msane Neuroses ; cer- 
tainly such depraved natures as those of 
Julia, Messalina, and Agrippina must be 
regarded as morbid as well as wicked. Cer- 
tainly too, such practices as those indicated 
by the names /ellator, cunnilingus, cinedus, 
belong to the domain of mental pathology 
as well as that of ethics. 

Rosenbaum has demonstrated the con- 
nection between these outrageous vices and 
the development of mucous patches of the 
utmost malignancy, as well as certain cuta- 
neous diseases clearly of syp/ilide character 
(especially associated with that form of pol- 
lution know pederasty), and he has pointed 
out in the most striking manner the numer- 
ous references in the later Roman writers 
to every form of venereal disease. 

It is to the pages of French authors that 
we naturally look for a thorough examina- 
tion of such unclean subjects, and both 
Rosenbaum and Dupouy, in raking over 
the obscenities of past ages, have done full 
justice to their task; the former in his 
‘*History of Syphilis in Antiquity,” the 
latter in his work on the “Medicine and 
Manners of Ancient Rome.”— Boston Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal. 


Hernia.—The lectures on hernia and its 
radical cure, delivered by Mr. John Wood 
as Hunterian Professor of Surgery and Pa- 
thology at the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, are of more than passing inter- 
est. For many years Wood’s name has al- 
ways been associated with this condition, 
more especially with operations for radical 
cure. In speaking of the pathology and 
causes of hernia heysays, that while dispro- 
portionate development in the intestines 
and abdominal viscera may predispose to 
assist in the formation of a rupture, the 
chief causes lie in the imperfection of the 
structures from delayed evolution in and 
about the deep hernial apertures. The anat- 
omy of the parts is most thoroughly gone 
into, and will well repay for reading and re- 
reading. His frequent observation of the 
cord being situated in front of or spread 
over the sac is in accord with our own ex- 
perience. We have seen this misplacement 
sever :l times when removing the sac in op- 
erations for radical cure. The account of 
his operation for radical cure is most inter- 
esting ; this is not the place, however, for a 
detailed description of it, although it is 
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within our knowledge that a large number 
of operating surgeons have but very hazy 
notions of the procedure. The material 
originally used for suturing was thread, then 
came the better known wire arrangement, 
which was to be removed eight or ten days 
afterward, and now he uses tendon ligature 
applied in the form of a buried suture and 
left permanently behind. His present op- 
eration appears to be very similar to several 
of those which have been described and 
claimed by various writers during the past 
few years. The chief causes of failure are 
from neglecting to secure the sides of the 
deep ring by not planting the suture close 
to its edge; the conjoined tendon or Pou- 
part’s ligament may be inefficiently trans- 
fixed, and lastly, adhesions which are formed 
when a patient is in a weak state of health 
may subsequently yield. 

The sources of danger during the opera- 
tion are always to be borne in mind, viz: 
puncture of intestines or of iliac or femoral 
vessels. The summary of cases are deserv- 
ing of study. Of the reducible hernia 
treated with the hempen ligature, there 
were 17 cases with 1 death from pyemia; 
the “ pin” operation gives 49 cases with 2 
deaths (one from erysipelas, and one from 
peritonitis); the “wire” operation shows 
273 with four deaths (one from tetanus, one 
from delirium tremens, and two from bron- 
cho-pneumonia), the whole giving an aggre- 
gate mortality of 2 per cent. With regard 
to ultimate results, out of the given c:ses, 
339 in number, 96 are tabulated as having 
been satisfactory when seen two years after 
operation, and are therefore regarded as 
permanently successful; 152 have been ex- 
amined at periods under two years and 
found satisfactory; these taken together 
give a percentage of 73 as successes; 59 
were more or less failures. The results of 
the improved operation show a percentage 
success of 82. In 27 cases the sac was re- 
moved, and pillars sutured with tendon lig- 
ature through open wound, the operations 
being performed under the spray, and with 
other strict antiseptic precautions, of these 
16 were reducible, and 1 died of broncho- 
pneumonia; of 11 irreducible, 1 died of 
broncho-pneumonia, and 1 of pneumonic 
congestion and bronchitis. In the aggre- 
gate a mortality of 11 per cent, much 
higher than by the subcutaneous method, 
In hernia complicated with retained testes, 
he thinks it is better to replace the gland 
in the scrotum than to excise it altogether. 
Birmingham Medical Review. 





